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In some respects the Russian Act of 1861 was conceived on
more liberal lines from the point of view of the peasant than
many of the corresponding measures in western Europe. It went
very much farther in recognizing the right of every peasant to a
certain area of land representing the normal peasant holding for
the locality, and when this was insufficient the peasant was
allowed an addition out of the rest of the landlord's estate.1

After the emancipation there were found three classes of
Russian peasants: the former serfs of private landowners, the
peasants of the appanages and domains of the imperial family,
and those settled on State-owned land. But there was a con-
siderable difference in the status of these classes. The last
mentioned were in a much better position than the others. They '
had, even before the emancipation, enjoyed greater indepen-
dence than the serfs. But not only in the size of holdings were
the newly established small peasants at a disadvantage. Before
the emancipation there were in general two methods by which
serfs paid for the land they cultivated, barshchina, or payment by
labour, the serf being obliged to work a certain number of days
upon the lord's estate, and abrdk, or payment in money. The
Statute of Redemption in 1863 enabled the peasants to purchase
their holdings, and 'Redemption bonds' were issued by the
State carrying interest at 6 per cent, to facilitate the land pur-
chase. For those peasants who had been accustomed to pay
their dues in labour the problem of finding the required cash
became a very serious one, so much so that the Government
found it necessary considerably to reduce these payments.

More important than these difficulties, Russia like other
Western countries suffered a prolonged agricultural depression
accompanied by a continuous fall of prices from about 1872
nearly to the end of the century. It came at a critical period in
Russian agrarian history. It was accompanied moreover by a
rapid growth in the rural population, which still further in-
creased the difficulties of the peasants in deriving a living from
their small and inadequate holdings. Technically backward,

1 For an account of the development of Russian agriculture before the Revolu-
tion see Agricultural Russia on the Eve of the Revolution, by George H. Pavlovsky.